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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

amples from the Italian Schools, it cannot be disposed of with- 
out mention of other schools. Among the eight other canvases 
included, is an Adoration of the Shepherds, No. 46, by an early 
German artist. It is so like the work of Diirer that it probably 
is by a pupil of his. The Wouwermann landscape. No. 5 1 , is well 
handled and is an interesting piece of work. Another landscape 
by Claude Lorrain, No. 45, is a good example of that artist's 
work. The collection also contains a Peasant Marriage of Ten- 
iers. No. 50, a school piece of Jordaens, No. 27, and a Franz 
Snyders still life, No. 48. g. u. 

EMILY G. GIBSON 

The people of Cleveland, and especially the children of the city 
and those who have at heart their development, have recently 
been saddened to learn of the death of Mrs. Emily G. Gibson, 
Assistant in charge of Educational Work at the Museum. Mrs. 
Gibson had given sixteen months of rare service to the Museum 
and the people. She had an unusual gift for understanding the 
point of view of children of all ages, a keen educational insight 
and an unquenchable desire to serve and to carry out here in 
Cleveland the ideals she had developed through years of serious 
study of the problem of Museum educational work. It was this 
desire which kept her actively at work long after most of us would 
have given up, and despite physical disabilities which were in- 
creasingly difficult. Her courage and cheerfulness and persever- 
ance were a daily inspiration. She planned her work for weeks 
in advance, knowing for many months that the program she was 
constructing would be most gratefully carried out by those who 
did not then realize that she was so adroitly and unselfishly do- 
ing all that she could to make her passing as small an inconveni- 
ence as might be. Her heart was in the work she did day by day, 
and up to the last her thoughts were bent on planning that the 
children whose future she was helping to form might suffer from 
the transition as little as might be. At the end, with kind words 
for service lovingly given by her nurse, she slipped quietly over 
into that mysterious future where she will continue to serve in 
ways we cannot know. 

The staff of the Museum are grateful for the privilege of her 
companionship and for the stimulus of association, for too brief 
a period, with so courageous and unassuming a friend. 
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